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the Treaty of Berlin and presenting the Powers with the accom-
plished fact. Almost the first question which Aehrenthal was asked
by the other Ministers was whether he could rely on German
support. To that he replied that they could be " absolutely sure of
Germany, since she was now thrown back on Austria alone, especially
after Kaiser William's rejection at Cronberg of Kong Edward's pro-
posal to limit the legally established German naval programme." l
So sure was he, in fact, that he did not think it even necessary to inform
the Kaiser before announcing the annexation of the two provinces.
The Kaiser had thus, without knowing it, placed German policy at
the mercy of Austria by his refusal to make terms with Great Britain
about the naval competition. This was more and more in the coming
years to be the result of the British-German estrangement.
The affair of Bosnia-Herzegovina had an inner aspect which was
unknown at the time to most of the other Governments, including
the British. Russia and Austria had for many years past had an
unwritten understanding that they might by mutual agreement obtain
certain advantages in the Near East, of which the chief were the " open-
ing of the Straits," i.e. Bosphorus and Dardanelles, to Russian warships
and the annexation of the two provinces by Austria-Hungary. This
had been contemplated in the Reichstadt and Skiemiwice agreements
by which they had kept the peace between themselves and prevented
other Powers from intruding on what they considered to be their
preserves, while Russia was occupied in the Far East. Sometime
during the summer of 1907 they appear to have decided that the time
was ripe for action. The Turks were on the eve of Revolution, and
there was no knowing what might happen if the " Young Turks"
came into power and began asserting themselves in the Balkan Penin-
sula. They were likely to be obdurate about the Straits and not at
all unlikely to raise claims to Bosnia-Herzegovina, so long as Austria
merely occupied, without annexing, those provinces. This at least
was the Austrian argument.
Having persuaded his Ministers, Aehrenthal proceeded on September
15 to meet Isvolsky, the Russian Foreign Minister, at Buchlau, the
country house of Berchtold, who was then Austrian Ambassador in
St. Petersburg.   What passed between them was afterwards the subject
1 Austrian Documents, I, p. 43.
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